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vania (1^33W Ben BtOdmsky hitchhiked to Washington, D C . and * 
obtainech^iob at thebls Offfe of Educatton writmg news releases^at 
$1 a year After sevei4l months op the fob. his sala'ry was' reduced by 
15%, when President'Hoover cut all federal salaries When the New 
Deal came. Bfodinsky received a substantial raise He has been an 
active Democrat ever since. ' - », 

The. major part.of Wis professional career was sper^t as edttor-in- 
chief of Croft Educational Services at New London, Connecticut. 
From 1945 to 1970^Bfodinskv directed the publication of ^ome 32 
publications a rrtdnth, • * ^ , . ^. . r u ' i 

• Ay present he u^es his 200-yeafs-olti home m Old Saybrool^. 
Conn-ecticut, as hiscbase for consulting and writing services. Among 
his'chei^ts are.the Educational Press Association of America, the Na- 
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Among Brodinsky's gr%)ss annual product are such diver^ied 
Items as half a dozeti speeches before major organizatiofes/^ews- 
letters on educational commtinitation, several busheh of-BTig Boy 
, tomatoes, andpbout five poems. He is president\)f the Coi^^cticut 
^ State Poetry Society. . \ . 
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Af^n! 25, 1977, a grbup of national education jeaders^mei for 
three days at W mgspread in Racme, VV isconsin, \o examine x^e Slate 
of the bas/C skills m American education. The nieetin^ was , 
spojisored by /l/p/E/A> (the Institute Mor Development of* 
Educational Activities, Inc, an affiliate^of the Charles F.^Ketterln^ 
Foundation);, the Thomas Alva Edison Fou/idation, and Phi Delta 
^ Kappa. The W mgspread conference center was made available by _ 
The JohnsoRfJoundation It is a faciitty conducive to cjlm thinking 
and reasop^^jdiscussion. • " . * ' ^ 

Participants in the conference, sotne' ^0 in number, in^cluded 
specialists la reading, communications, mathematics, and other ^ 
• areas of |the curriculum, legislators, public school adrrjirvistrators, , 
and representatives from higher education, apd leaders'from stat^ >. 
and national agencies concerned with' education. 

TKe group was charged with analyzing requirements for the de- 
velopment of' competence in reading, writino^^ computing, and 
' other basic skilj^lt was hiked tosor,t out the issues in a movement 
that calls u'p6n educators to give greaterennpbasis to what has been 
Jabeled "basic skills." * /• 

Several participants vvere asked to present/position papers and 
prepaied statements. These helped to begin the colloquy But rriost 
of the time was, spent in generaKessions for fhe efchan^e of facts* 
and ideas or in six small groups that concenti^'aied, OQ single topics. 
. Simall-group leaders\vere John Egsgard, rtnathematics, Fletcher 
Watson, science, Jeanne Chall, reading, 'Edmlind Farrell, communi- 
cations, Stanley Elam, other basics, and Norman Oixon, assessn\ent- 
•Harold DavJs served as moderator for tlie groups.* 
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' *?br ihe names o( all parliripanls, sec Appefidix A 



The three day^ were filled' wuh presentations of detailed facts 
Jabout studeni ^achievement, with quesypns and answers aboiJt' 
• trends \p education ai\d school pracnces: suggestions, 
. recommendations, and propes^als that, in turn, are to be considered 
' by the American people. ^ ^ 

^ Thjs report is not a verbatim record of proceedings It is a syn- 
thesis of the separate discussions. It is' also interpretive., As an 
mterpietjve reporter, I j:iave used ^aterial fron^^rmal presenta- 
tions ^ Informal late-evening chats, from document* prepared for 
^ J the conference, from tape recordings of'theVmall- anc} large-grd^^ 
»^ sessions, and ff0?n information obi^^ned bofH before and after the' 
conference. , ^ T 

' f ^ ^ —&en BrodiQsky. reporter; 

' " * / * OI(j Saybrook. Connecticut 

* . ' luly. 1977 ^ 
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* Basics— changing, Spiraling, Fundamental 

n theifipal crtirjute of the V\^ngspread c^nferer^cf . ihcspeaker who 
v^s^to close*rt said nolitJn of ^Tie |)asics assumes thai -our 

schooling systcnn, should be concerned wilh literacy in words and 
ntmtbers. It also acknowledges thdt our educational sysU?m Vill be 
movmgtow acd ano^he^et of tetr^. truth, beauty, justice, !ove,and 
fai|h. Ci^afactei^rooted passions are required for tfie ^survival of a 
, democracy, want children to be not G^ly competenr but also 
compassionalC\ m Dag Hamm'arskjold's words, 'to" become truer. 
I^inder^'gentler. warmer, quieter, humbler, so ^hat they can become 
firmer, stronger, and wjser."'" , , J * * 

Members of our conference raised their eyes, leaned forward,'or 
began tb write rapidly'on their already well-fiired-paper pads 
* . wFto was this man? Wasn't he a hardliner on basics throughout 
;/^e conference?, espousing the views of tftisinessmen and irjdustrial- 
^Ms, stcessing-the importance of ceading, yvriting, and comfjutation?' 
(He was. in'^fact, jarpes G. Cook, president of theThomas Alva Edison 
' {ouDdation^ V\as \\ possible that through the alchemy of discussion 
> of tlie past three da>s he— and mos^ other participants^had moved 
«i' . to vi^w ihe basics f£om new angles? - 

This assumption is the r^orter's. But it is indisputable that the 
f<5ommeRt put a capstone on the detailed and factuaf discussions of 

* our conference. It also reflected ihe tru\h that, fn our^search for what 

* was basic in American education, » we moved from one set of 
elementsto another, jOft as the schools-have moved and are moving 
from one set*of offerings to others to serve the children more ap- 
propriajdy from generation to generation. 

Abdve all, the Wjngspread conference was concerned with 
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c<5mpeience lin rexiding. writing, and matheiriatics (In Jhcs^ iho 
' conference spent the buirtJrtbrim'edn<.Uhefi>_But^G^n^^ 

few hours H became clear that other competencies. otTier~UTider- 
standings— in short, other basics— required cgnsideration -Survival 
6r life-coping skills came O'p.earlvas essentials for today 's students - 
THe'arts of human relations wece fervently espoused in nehrly every 
session: The capaqty for thinking and problem solving vvas 
supported as basK. as were self-esteem ajid positi\e self-image, as 
, aids tVlearning. / ^ ' ^ 

One of the great educational documents of our time, The 
Cardinal Pnnciplas of So<.onJar\ EducMion, stiH relevant even 
' though issued in 1c018. wa? often invoked 

What \s^^ea\ abeut ttiis 60-> ear-old state,ment? The national 
comm'ission that wrote it did not -offer sure-fire remedies for 
= z^^La.,^p^ ^n. education and its students It Tecogiii^ed that educating 
the%iividual is a complex process ;n vvhich mujtiple |6alsr^ust be 
met-W)als requiring different types of subject m^atter The basK 
skills, dkcommand of^' fundamenta'! processed" as the veruerated 
commissraji of the National Education Association called them, 
constitute c ^y one goal, the second in the list (Health is placed first 
The others a^worthy home membership, vocation, civiceducatiot, 
worthy use of^^ure, and ethical character.) The'docu'ment endures \ 
because h recog^/es that the school must view the individual as a 
totality and.be comj^rr>ed with tlie total personality^ 

This view* mspir^l many -members of the Wingspread confer- 
en^. One study 'gro^jeported that the real basic in education is 
the child. V\e sh6ukl mme the learner, not the subjen matter, the 
iocus of our attention, tl^^saich '* 

-^Without veprmg from^ rpain assignment, the Wingspread 
assemblage' discerned that^bere are disintegratir^g basics, and 
, emerging basics, basics that^ved a static, simple society and 
spiralmg basics needed for the^namic lije of tke United States 
today and tomorrow 

For the most part, basics^ anhot^fixed, they a,re as changing as 
' the maps of the v\orld,.as our kitchen*^pliances,asour backing atid ^ 
» * wage-e«rning activities Furthermore, Wiat is basic tp the collegc^- 
boUnd student may not be so forthe yoS^ who will seek a job after 
graduation fr(>m high school, ehter th)\^ or get 

roamed. An^l individuals must not be groul^ed on the lowest rung 
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of skills. There must be several levels of basics. 5o thai e'ath student 
can aspire to the next one and the next one after that— as he*^vill. 

Truth, beauty, and love, and* Dag Hammarskjold's ideas of 
humaneness, were not mentToniHl un.til the closing session Possibly, 
thougTi, the^e concepts were in the minds of the participants 
throughout th^ conference, and it is also possible that \hese ideas 
may be the ultimiite goals of the frientis and foes of the back-to- 
basics movement— a movement we shall eVafnine ^ext 



^ 'For clantv and economv v\t' ust' \hv mjsc ulinc /urm of priJfKiuns throuKhout this 
» fdst|)'ti(k when no spt-ofu Kt^nder is unplKHj V\hile wc^ reco^ni/e th<f trend dv\av from 
th»s pfdctue wv seepo ^fdceUiUlterndtivc \\c hofivJihv redder ill impute nobQXist 
molivcs: certainly no sexism is'intended — //>e ft/ffors 
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The Movers and theMovem 
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[children do, or don'l do. 



w hen an adult is in discomfort, whafl 
s'eems to b6 especially annoying; ^ 

Early rn the 1970s Amefica had 3 big hbadache It was just about 
that time thaf a public demand for quieter schools, more obedient 
students, and greater emphasis on readinU, writing.and arithmetic 
became more intense than in previous y*rs ' .. , 

The nightmaffs of Vietnam and Watefeite were troubling-.thF 
Qatign. and slmost at the same time AmeriAins also began to fe^l the 
pinch of "inflation ^nd unemployment iThe-pain -was furtl^r 
intensified by conditions in the'decaying clies, by bribqry and £6r- 
ruption in b'usiness and industry, by drugsladult crime, and youth 
vandalism The vital fluids of American life+fuel oil an.d gasoUn<^ 
were threatened by rising prices, predictWkhortages, and oil spills 

"■Whenever there IS a dislocation in Ametican society, a reexam- 

ination-of public education follows," said oVie of-the calm, mature 

voices.at Wmgspread. I , 

People in some sectors of American, society, however, are not 

reexamining- education "obiecnvely but accusing it of utter 

failure They propose a slogan remedy "ba-^ to'thp basics 

Newspaper editorials demand that "the JRs must come home 
agat«" f*arents attending PTA .ir>d school bcjjard meetings charge 
that til« schools are soft on reading, writing, a|d math instruction- 
and usually' make the h^eadlines Ta^pay^s, citizens, voters 
inciudmg^those who Know how-to reach theii|state legislators call 
for laws to bring a return to the basics Empioye|s as always are shjrp 
ih their accusations that those entering the labclmarket are weak in 
reading, writing, spelling, ivork habits, and attitJies. Black andother 

•minority parents, confident th,it mastery of ^utldamental skiJIs is a 
out of poverty and the slums, )oin in-thes(Hdemands College 



entrance exfimindtujn uffn i»ils and culk*m' pfufossurs Lumf)Jain thai, 
the'secundai'v sc huuts »ko sending tht'ni student*) whu read and write 
at low levels and are not f)repare^i for hi^heV education j 

Are the at^cusaligns true^ Is a new, strung muvt*mefit needed? Or 
-IS this (1 reaction tu painful conditions binn^ experienced b) the 
country — one of the periodk"'f)ubl<i%ruptiuni> «i^ainst s'l hools^nd 
educ^itors so frequent in A^mcrican histurv? [wn iLlIu' latter, whyil 
can be its positive uses? What mi^t bv its dangers? ^ 

the men and women whcj came tu V\jn^spr<\KJ suu^ht, amun^ 
other things, to assess the characteristics uf the mcl^emeni One 
oIdvious ^characteristic ^of its backers is their self-assurance 
Obviously, some parents, pulilicians, ministers, school bocVfd 
members, and, businessmen are nyt reexamining Amen\an edtJca * 
tion— a' corisummatiun devuutly tu be wisheil — but are seeking tu^ 
apply readv-made^ formulas tu the elementary and secondarv 
schookand make them prevail "Bat k-to-basics prupunent's cume 
'witKanswCrs without having studied the c|uestiuns," said une V\ing- 
spreac} participant.- ^ v 

Other participants, luwking deeper, saw a movement born out of, 
•the frustration, bitterness, and bewildt»rment uf adults try ing idcope 
with the octupus of tRe educational establishment They ako 
conjectured that tht» nostalgia (jf adulthood, not the needs of 
-children, uften motivates the basics advc^cates- And many at 
VVmgspread wondered alf)Uti to what extent "bac*k to basics" is a 
^^de phra*se for "Let's cut the school budget" and "Let's have law 
and order in the !ichooIs, ' the latter a cover-up for "Lef s have more 
*obedient thildren," "Let's have quiet in ih^ classr<§)om, " and "The 
kids moyes^round too much'and ask too manv questions." 

Finally . it was notcKt tTiat back to basics, although emerging from 
the people, nut professionals, isViot a popular movement Despife 
v\idespredd»publkitvapd the blowup cjf mst^ncesuf poor teaching, 
the vast majority of parents are not getling uti th^ bandwagon. Two 
itemsare wortl^^Bptmg 1) A lawsuit oji b*>half of a sm^e "Peter D.oe" 
^agairrsr a board of education has been used to disparage. the 
mstructjon m reading given to mure than 40,000,000 youngsters by 
hundreds of thousands of Je^chers 2) A/i irtformal survey, made 
under the aegis of the New Vc5rk State School Boards Association, 
found that neither parents nor- local school boards "are being 
^''^"^peded into changes demanded by back^to-basics advQcat^s," 
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- ^ *There are, or cpuld be, positive values in the basics push, 
Wingbpread part^ ipan^s believed If bo, these ^ould come'troni the 
'prografTib and plans, the^^ontepts and principles espoused by the 
more thoughtful in the rriov'bmer^Jt. But, certainly, .positive values 
\ would not emerge from demands for stationary desks, the paddle/ 
^d mindless memorization of outdated facts, , 



What are^tbe major demands of the strict fundamenta^^sts? They - ^ 
fafl into threfe cat-egories: ^ • , ' r 

CoQtent aod\>ubiQCt nwltor Under the furdamentalisl plan, 
most of the elementary school day would be spent on reading. 
' writing, arrthn^Letic, spelling, purfctuation, and penmanship Funda- > 
'menlahstswotil^ be happier-wtfh geography, civics, arid hbtpry than 
vvith social stupes. They prefer grammar to language arts' P.atriot^sm 
IS higb'on t4ieir'lj^t— and they applaud theTnemoruation of inspiring , 
poems and p9ni^<patlon in ceremonies honoring flag and C(4jntry 
* fv1«Jny wouldilromstall ^Cdd in schools*" if only the W 5 Supreme 
Court did ncftsf<JtJd m theway, and tk^^^re titrless in seeking tb re- 
insfitute prayer lind Bib|^ reading in the public clasjroom^ 

The sQconda^v schoOf day would be devoted to English, mathe- > 
matics, historyi^civ(Cs, ^science (biology, chemistPy, physics)— the 
traditional, "\}iiti" disciplines tf^e older generation knew in school 
DiiagrammingA^ntences is still r^ted highly as an aid to writing; sfciljs 
in fast tompu||tipn artd jjcnlmg square roots are musts in mathe- 
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Art,-physicij,y9ucdtion, nutrition, ^nd possibly other subjects 
that have edgei^^^beir way mtq the elementary and secondary cur- 
ricglum shouM\itfiy only if they do not detract from the first-line 
offerings and taip second-line position for time, funds; and teacher 
* assignment. ' , . * . , 

Me(ho(./a/ugy':*^Utjy unusuaffor a *grass;|^ots educational move- 
ment to be concerWd with tl)e process and-Hj^lhbds o/ teaching and 
learning. Yet' here 'Vv.e*havj6 it. Reat^ng is^ be taught through 
phonics Instruction ih ariltj/netic and matl^^^o 'emphasize compu- 
tational exercises, Drill^^ recitation are to dominate teaching and 
learning. Stiff doses* of h^mevyork a're highly recommended. Fre- 
quenMests are to be the spurs tQ learning Report cards are to bear . 
graders— A. B. (5. etc.— which are to serve as the C*tovvnjng achieve- * 
ments'of education. Pi:4j|Tiatior>from grade to gcade and graduation ' 



■ from high school ate to be permitted only ^fter mabtery^of bkillb and 
knowledge has been demonstrated through proficiency tests. s 

Attitudes and behaviors Of equal concern to the stnct fu>tda- 
m.enta lists are 1)»the relations between student and teache^and 2)^^ 
the attitudes the,yVegard as essential^or children. Discipline is the/* 
desideratum— to be -enforced by rules and punishment, including 
paddlmg'ffound legal by the U.S.' Supreme Court ir^1977). Dress 
codes fori|?)ys and girls are good in tffat they prumo,te neatne\s^nd 
decorurri^virtues to be nurtured. Quiet, "order, promptness, and 
student obedience are other props of the basics classroom— alt of/ 
these t'o b? p/eslded over by teacher autfiority. 

To make sure that the basjcs get first attention, fundamentalists' 
would bar time-consuming and, to them, fruit-less classroom "rap- 
ping" betyveen siudent and student ar\d between student and 
teacher. They^ are suspiciQUs o'f "methods of inquiry, investigation, 
and problem" solving." To be kept out also are the plet)aora of high 
school electives and minicourses, arftS of course, the "social ^ 
services" provicied by the schools— a^d fhese might include 
anything froni sex and driver education through consumerism and 
guidance * * c ^ ' - 

There were, indeed, "fiandamentalists" at the. Wingspread 
conference, but their views were not unreasoned or simplistic. 
When thoy spoke, others listened. 



- *Some Kind* of Responses 

■ VVhen confronted with the demands and charges of the basirsad- 
vocates American educaVocs tend to respondeith^r with apalhy o; 
• w.th contempt, by shruggfng offthe cnt.csm or by dismissing it 
/' peremptorily, they may say. "We have never left the basics Or they 
-may offer a founter-slog^in. "VVf're moving, /onvarc/ with the 

'^■^When the-r^sponse is pw(? substantive, it may take the form of 
instafhng som^e parts of th? laundry list presented by the strict basics 
advocates- greater stress, 6nphonrcs in the primary grades,' a crash 
ntne-week wrrting course for seniors, a traditional history course at 
the secondary lovel, a tightening bf classroom control measures, or 
an increase ia the number of.patriotic assemblies. 

Some school districts have deeded to cut wider swaths in their, 
elementary'and secondary curricula-eliminating or cutting dojyn 
on recently developed courses and subject matter-to gam more 
minutes in the day fpr reading, writing, computation, grammar, and 

i CIVICS , , ^ " 

^ JJery few districts'in the nation have decided to devote an entire 

" 'school. or>several schools, to t"racT7?fenal education. Probably no 
more than half'a hundred districts haveWhools that offer the basics 
as desired by the more devout fupdam^talists Models often oted 
are to be found in. . \' J 

• PhiJaddphia, where .17 scho^ut of some200) haVe taken on 
back-to-basics conce^Dls and practices. An "informational leaf- 
let for parents" describes these schools as providing an "Aca- 
demics Plus" progra^n that "b«.lds within each chlld a sense o1 
responsibility, confidence, pride in accomplishment, and a 

ErJc ;. ''IS ■ 
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positive self-image through proven licademic achievement in 
a quiet and or^ierly setting (Academics Plus is also a tag-' 
line used m Oakland, California.) 

• Crcensv ille County , Virginip, which has rejected social promo- 
tion, vvhere every student is required to take a starkdardized 
test twice a year, and no student is graduated from hi^h school 
until he has mastered the skills required by, the board of edu- > 
catron, 

• Jefferson County (Louisville), Kentucky, where parents have 
petitioned the school s>stem to devote an elerfientary and 
secondary school to traditional studies and are reportedly 
pleased' with the r/f^V^t^- i . / ' <f 4 

• Andover, Massa^rhusetts (one ^school Pinellas C^rj.ty, 
Florida {one school K-5, 240 pupils); Charlptte, North Caro- 
hna (Myers Park School. K-6r500 students),-; Dade cSi3r?ty, 
Florida (seven elementary schools and plans for expansion). 
Houston. Texas (several elementary schools and one high 
school). ' , ' ' ' ^ 

Pasadena's public school officials have made a near tot^l 
response. About 12".. of the "students are enrolled m fundamental 
schools, "with^their very structured bacLito-basics approacK." and 
83% are in regular.Schools, which are "under considerable impact of 
the fundamental approach/' Only The remaining 5^1. of students are 
separated from fundamentalism, since the> are enrolled in'unsjruc- • 
lured, "alternative studies" classrooms, 

' The 'quoted phrases come from Rarrion C. Cortmes. Pasadena's , 
superintendent of schools, who brought to Wingspread an Inspired 
report of his sch6ol^dislrict's experience. ^ 

Black and Spanish-surnamed students dominate the district's, 
enrollment, and more th^o half the students come from families whp - 
' receive some form o( welfare or have incorr^es of less tTian $8,000 a^ 
year. The pressure for basics canne*from the ethnic and low-income 
families, as well as from elected board of jeducation officials char- 
acterized as "conservative " Enrollment in fundamental schools is by 
parent choice. • « . 

Pasadena's five fundafnental schools are shovvcases of back-to- ^ 
basics education. There is the erfiph^sis-on phonics, on correct 
^V^arnmatical usage, spelling, punctuation, and computational 
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mathemat.cs-all leame^d by dnil and cor>stant reinforcement Ar 
and mus.c are not neglected. But f,r.t.atten.on ,s to mastery o sk. !^ 
that allow students later on to r^ad w.fh ease and en|Ovment and o 
move-on to increasingly complex math problem. Cort.nes spok^ 
with conv.ctibn about teaching patriotfsri. He explained the 
methods by whicH^Pasadena students are taught 'o apf.reciaie the.r 
country.. Touching on char.acier formation, he s.>,dlhat fundamen- 
talist schooling suessds responsibility fairriess firmness^ 
consistency. X-Schoo] detentfon is used 'to help students ^ith 
problems; p^dling and .suspension are reserved for^exceptional 



cases. 



The fundamentalist approach, hesaid. has fiad'asalutary effect on 
all aspects of Pasadena's school system, "and if I had^o sum up m one 
word wliat.made the difference, that Word wc^t.ld be monffonng _ 
' - He explame'd that monitor i ng, from the board of educatacfn level, 
is earned on through competency, and proficiency examination..- 
which Hive board members'- data on the progress of education. 
Prmcp^and teachers can fnonitor progress m reading and mathe-^ 
'^-mptics by administering periodic critenort-referenced; tests The 
superintendent himself ,s constantly monitoring the entire schoo - 
sy||em-a task that brings Cortines to hisoffi(* hours before sch9ol 

^Tfrequwft'Iccusat.on of school cfiticis thaHfe Atnericar. high 
schools Uirn out graduates who do not have the competencies te 
function as job-seekers artd job-hoWers. as efficient P;od^^?^;^J^ 
w.se consumers..as G.tizens. parenf^r indeed as individual* who 
can survive in tddaVs complex society. . . ■ u 

" At the bottom of these deficiencies. the critics maintain, -s tlje 
. incompetence of 'American students ir. ^^ffing wntjng, and 
' computing. Critics begin to iSok to stafe leg.skaure^. for r/med^ 
And at about ttte^iddle of the 1970s the pressures began /. earnest^ 
- "The pressure on the states was surprisingly strong, ChrisPipho 
of the Educatron Commissio-n of the States told Wingspread 
conferees."Constitu/.ntsofalltypes-parents,voiers.bus,nessme^^^ 

senior cit.zens-began to lobby in state after ^'^.e They w n ed 
•„ l^gislatorstoenactlaws/equmngstudentstogiv^ievidencet^^^^^^^^ 
could r%d, write, and compute at a reasonable level before the 
diploma^iire passed out. After Florida and California passed Such 
laws the rJbvement caught on likp a grass fire. 



The latest tally (June, 1977) showed that ^10 states had enacted 
legislation, requiring minimal competency testing for high school 
graduation and grade-to-grade promotion. Rulings from 16 other 
state boards of education required similar actions ^ 

A score of other states^were holding legislative hearings or debat- 
ing bills on this issue throughout 1977'lt was inevitable that the idea 
would spread to the federal level. U S Representative Ronald M 
MottI (D-Ohio) introduced H R 6088 requiring state education 
agencies to establish basic standards of educational proficiency for 
high scb^ool graduation. Prdficiency high school graduation plans 
would have to be established, according to the MottI bill, before 
'states could, get funds cinder the Elementary and S'econdary 
Education Act. ' 

* The language in state measures to test for minimal competency is 
often simple— a simplicity that obscui'es the difficulty of 
implementation. For example "HigTi school students must demon- 
strate an ability to read, write, ^and compute at the ninth-grade 
level.** Some state laws are more specific but equally hard to imple- 
ment. Virginia's st^**itfj and rulings expand requirements Students 
must demonstrate functional literacy , including ability tojead, write, 
speak, and ' work with dec4|Ttals and percentages to the extent that 
they can effectively participate in society as consumers'." Virginia 
also requires a basic knowledge of the hislofy and culture of the 
United Statfs and of the concepts and^ processes of a democratic 
, j^overnmenl and free enterprise economic system They must also 
; Fjave a job entry skill. Assessment is left to the whim^and consciences 
..of test ma|<ers. i ' * 

, i Note that Virginia's law touches on what have beer) cafled the 



.|.survival or life-copihg skill's— a set of basics that many observers 



place on the sarrn? level as the 3Rs Th(^argumenl is tfiaivyhile it is vital 
' to acquire tiie skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic, it is equally 
. ^ss^ntial to know how to apply these skills lo ev^eryday life. ^ 
^ere is the way Superintendent William M Ktndrick'of Salem^ 
* .Oregon, explains to parents the need foe life-coping basics in the 

197C^ and 1980s: • " . " 

■Our sociely, with its credit cards, instiiidmenl purchasing, high 



different individual skills 
a stjjdent n(>eds to be able 




speed automobiles, and television, requires 
than the society of^he 1920s and 1030s. Today 

10 perform real-life tasks such as read a newspaper, compute gas 
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m.le«c and .ntero.t rates. baUince a checkbook, make change, know 
procedures, complete ,a. tor... -^i^-'^- i',;:;: t 

votmg pr<.<e>s. use sate working procedures, wr.te Uttas 
eff>Rbvmvnt ami prepare lobappluations 

under Oregon law Sdle^^ and othcrVhool diswicts in the state' 
must put mto effect school board polices and regulatiom rec^uirtnc 
Muclems to prove, through tests, that they have --h compotenae 
Salem has developed 35 ■ competency performance .ndicators Iha , 
I ^uder^t mus. -Uet (along. w„h credtt and attendance requtre 
ments) before he can be graduaU^d frqm htgh school I 
The W.ngspread conference heard predictions that more states 
will enact la^vs or institute rulmgs far minimal competency testinj^ 
aad-that^bv 1984 all states will probably have them, Some s^ate aup 
.honties lire not having an easy time drafting or getting approval fo| 
such measures-^s witness the long pu bl.c d.scussioh and slow leg,s\ 
U„veaci1on.nConriect,cut and Iowa Still. Wmgspread participants 
noted that it ,s easier. to mandate n^inimal corp.petency measures, 
than to .mplement them! easier to require proficiency tests than to 
ctstruc, and use, them as tools for the educa.tion o Amenca s 
youth For one thing, state agencies leave it to local boards of 
education to se, the stand.lrds.for proficiency And what shall these 

'^"'"tfst^L.mustbeablbtoreadanewspaper-^-y.s.butwhK^ 
newspaper and which part of the newspapejV "Must be .ble to 
demonstrate safe working practices-fine; but what lev o 
afety shbuld this be? Wingspread P'-''"P'^"'-'^° ''^'f'^t^^' J' 

• minimal competency movement' Who should decde what 
"c^mpetencies^ughl 'to be taught^ Who ^hould estab sh- 
peZmance standards? Can parents and educators agree on a set of 
Animal competencies? Will the minimum becorrie the -^aximu^? 
-^.lUthe preSommant competencies required by J'ates be orne. 
comlStenc.es required by the fecieral government? would that lead 

'o a nafonal currKulum? Will the trend eventually- produce a 
• mediocracy.:' in which students will say. "H that is all I need toknow 
,o get a diploma, wh^try harder? Why try for anything else? 
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Toward thfe Fundamentals in Subject Matter' 



1 he effort to defme what is basj</ m Americ<3njeciucatiCin inevitably 
leads'to an exaniHiation of tKe dur^jble and lasting aspects of our 
schools' offerings an(>» services. These .include a curriculum,. 
methofcJs, approaches, and edu/at^^Tnai concepts that have Solved 
over more than 200 years' As historian Henr.y Steele Commager has 
eloquently put it. our ;>chools have kept us free ^They haie also 
helped produce? a nation of'unsurpassed technology aYid military 
strength, but one that can alsj) legitimately clairn htgh cultural 
, altainm(^nt and histu.ncaliy unprecedented aspirations ioj humSn 
righlsl 

^ It IS tb'S curriculum, and its functions, that are being questiofried. 
Some few -ipdiuduais" ivould so change and disassemble the 
curriculum a^ to make it mure'suitaj^le for a p<ist age than ior today 
and the future. The more moderate voices, however, as)| only that 
the nonessentials be discarded and the wasteful eliminated. They 
^ would conserve and enlarge curriculum fundamer>tt^s. ^ 
Sep4rating the essential from the nonessential was the task before 
the Wirrgspread conference as it set about reexamining the cor^ 
content of American schools ahd how it is being taught. 

Reading 

^ Bring up the subject of reading and yjou bring up more than a 
controversial topic It is an emotional issue, a hot potato, a political 
' football, a bone of contention, a rallying cry, an obsession. For some 
It IS the motherhood and apple pie of American school life. 

It is tRe first R« It is the first concern of some parents long before 
the child enters school It has been the center of nationaljage and a 
federal crusade. It* has boen the focus of research for a century. In 
recent ^decades millions of dollars have been poured into investiga- 
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liops, although how tnuch better we are informed about the 
^y^tenes of reacjmg as a result is riOt easyjo say 

But this lb an incontrovertible fact. Reading has always- been a 
majw concern of school administrators and curriculum^direcSJors 
Usually it isthefirstorsecondsub^ectof msirucMoninlher;norningm 
ati early grades. Hundreds of thousanc^s dfieathers have labored to 
produce good readers! Many teachers resent the charge? that they 
have not taught or are not now teaching the reading skills "We've 
never given up and n^ver slackened our efforts m reading 
instruction/' is the soft reply m^irjy grade sjch^bl teachersoffer when 
they are accused of foc'Saking the basKs of reading or are enjoined to 
mtensjfy their instruction For decad/es. readjng has. engaged* the 
attention of more leaders, has claimed moreschool time^and has re- 
ceived ^ laj-ger share of the schogl dollar thari any other subjeci^in 
the curxiCulum. 

The'charges that the readers the schools produce are, m some 
cases, not good enough may come from ^omb parents who will be 
.satisfied only wTth the best for and from their children> some 
eaiployers who always want better skills and higher productivity^ 
.from employees, apid 5ome. college instructors who vyish to teacKia 
^elected clientele instead of.lhe.mass of sju'dents entering college in 
recent^years. The.public schools, undei, pressure to provide quantity 
•e'cJucation, hav.e Qpt always succeb'ded in providing quality. , 

Mpreover, fo'r^some** four^-or five* decades— sffrting with the 
1920s— reading ins|;uction has been ratked by partisanship within 
the profession. Tfiere werethe pp^suasive^ emotional educators yvho* 
insisted that young children should immediately get at the meaning 
a^nd understanding of words, these 'Were opposed by forces, equally 
numerous and determine^i, who believed that children should first 
know their letters aftd the letter sounds— the key io decoding 
words— regardless of whether they knew their meaning, 

^ Holv mucK this struggle damaged the reading ability of a ^enera- 
tion^of children IS uncert^ain and. may ni^ver be determined It 
probably confuseji some teachers and' kept- th'^m from applying a 
variety of techKjques This warfare within the profession— and the 
textbook industry.^was exacerbated by the slogan "Johnny can't 
read," which in turn inspired Rudolph Flesch's 1950s best seller. Why 
- lohnny Chn't Read \ ' \ ^ 

Some Johnnies and Janes couldn't— and can^t— read as well as 
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some aduhs expect them to, bu( the schools*were and are not the 
only force's responsible Societal factors pla> a role in tf>e degree to 
twhich children can succeed in school and in any subject. Consider 
two related factors affecting reading. 1)«The number of homes rich l/jU 
equipped with b6oks., magazines, and newspapers, in which adults 
pursue reading as a major leisure time activity /has dropped sharply 
in thie United States, 2) television dominates living space and 
living time of the farnjly. . . ^ -^^^ 

^evertVieless, the reading performance of American chil^rjen 
and youth 'i^' formidable. Youngsters in all ihe first six grades are 
doing better in reading, th'an ever before in history, reading 
specialists at Win^spread reported. This success may result from a re- 
newed emphasis.on reading in many school districts, lengthening of 
school' time, devoted to reading, the resolution of the energy-^ . 
sapping debates about "the best method"to teach readingj^'there is 
no best . ")>and improved rnstructional materials m reading. It may ' 
also be doe to someof th.e efforts of head Start, -FoHow Through, and, 
irorlically^to television (Seicjme Sfreef, THg Electric Company), that 
same medium which inhibits reading among eariy teen-agers.* 

Reading ability among junior h'igh school studlntsis not as highly 
developed as most educators wduld wish. Puberty combined with 
such societal factors as television may cause a drop in reading scores 
at this age at the presejit time But the picture improves as the teenr^ ♦ 
' agers progress thrpugh schools. Recent national assessment data"^ 
show that 87'\, of the nation's'ir-year-old students are functionally 
literate, that is, they are^ble to read material necessary to function in . 
American society, material such as newspapers, instructi6ns; and 
driver Ik'ense te!vts. The percentage goes up as high as 9V>c,^n the 
natibn's central region and dowin as 'low as 80''<> in the Southeast. 

The results do not satisfy everyone, fjiey imply that U.S. schools 
have to do belt'er what they have 6een 4omg all along.-, 

Jhe Wingspread panel on reding proposed the following guide- 
lines for school and home to direct activities that would assure 5 
mastery of reading . * ^ 

, Decoding is the first skill to be taught to the begrflriing pupil. 
Decoding, or sounding out syllables and words, is useful throughoijt 
a.student's lifetime. New words— for instance, names of new coun- ^ 
tries and new trouble spots— can be read only through decoding. * 
Thus the panel on reading tiltedjtoward the gse of phonic^ and a 
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code approach in the initial teaching of reading to the kindorgart- 

ner and first-grader , , ,u„ 

Compre/).ens,on is a skill wfiich mwst be developed almost at the 
same time as decoding Even the voungesKhild must know and 
Ui^derstand the message the pnnto(*page is conveying Lingering 
too long over nonsense syllables and "blends" can bo deadly to the 
child'^ interest m reading, Neitheo' parent nor teacher "-^ be sat^- 
fied for a moment that decoding Aeans reading Only as the child s ^ 
eye and mind light up at the meaning oiwoids and phrases is he on 
his way toward comprehension, . ' a 

The rate of readmg must be a concern f6r the pupil, teac her, and 
parents. Taking ipordmate amounts of time to read a page is 
evidence that the pupil has not mastered the skill Speed reading is 
probably not desirable for the elementary and secondary pupil, but a 
reasonable r-ateofspeed(vvhich-Tiayincludescanningandskimming 

plus a slow', cdntemplative absorption- of certain sentences) is the 

• mark of a gcJod reader - ^ ^ " , . , 

R6a'ljng a.a skiil m sUnlyinfi is-differcnl frofTueading forjcisuro _ 

• and en/oyment Different sul5)ects-history, science, math, for ex- 
ampfe-require appljA^on of different reading skills 'These must 

— and can be learnecT /\ 

T\bility to dec-ode a printed wofd-the ^irst and very rudimentary . 

• skill-ftnlv opens the door to the basics of reading. Behind that door 

- he the loy and profit of reading The pupil can reach these only as the 
school and home lead toward.higher standards of comprehension, 
er^riched vocabularies, adequate reading speed, and, above all, to- 
ward an aspiration to rfad material that isp,rogressive y morb useful 

. and more .n,er/>stinj., To;each such standards the student must keep 
on reading, and <o/<eep- on reading he must love It. 

This IS where /e home and family influence play a part. When 
parents surrour/ their children with bookstand magazines, and 
when they then^lves show en)oymenit in reading. they_s_et the stage 
■ and provide the models far reading by children. ' - 

The Wingspread panel stressed that every teacher , at every grade 
and'in everysLbject, must provide practice and inculcatethe reading 
habit, Bu't the home must alsado its part. As one .partic.panrf said 
dijring ao informal conversation "WKen johnny or jar)e is weak in 
'reading, "^n^e Irate parents call the t^achjr and the^pnncipal 
Turning off the TV set might be the better step. 
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Communication 

Even the note to the rrulknum. orne a frequent home exercise in 
, written communication, has m^ne with the n>ilkman The pencil. 
, pen, wriCing paper, ancJ typewriter are bding displaced— not tot\illy 
but largely— by^t he telephone, the tape recorder, and the ubiquitous 
greeting card, " , " 

J Writing, second R andTXgviou^ly consiciercW the attribute of 

an educated person, i$ today a weak And wobbly art Invention anci 
new modes of communication are largely responsible for this The 
businessman, statesman, and factory worker wishing to send j mes- 
sage reach aot for pencil and pappr but for thV telephone. 

♦ The school has reflected this decreased concern with and u>e of 
writing in the honf>e, office, and \vorJ<wShop Today's youngsters have 
^trouble putting sentences together on paper Repeated national 
assessnnents .of stucJent achievement show that only the 9-\ear-olds 
are holding their own or showing improvement ir^ writing, com- 
pared with children whose abilities were measyired m 1970 

The writing performance qf 13-y ear-olds exhibits awkwardness 
and a simplicity of expression bordering on the primitive. There is a 
notable decline in coherence in alj teen-age writing, jlhe*writmg^of 
' ' 17-year;olds nearing high school graduation showsre^ent detenora-"* 
tion. Speculation as to specific reasons for*thie decline often identi- 
.fies the influence of TV and advertising lingo and the impact of the 
visual and aural confvnunication (TV^^gain). ^ 
. y. Looking for j^flgKt spots in a dark picture, educators noted that 
punctuation, capitaliza^cm, verb agreement, .and spelling seemed 
to be well in hand— a useful reminder that*familiarity with rules and 
mechanics^of/ wrUing does not result in communication, 
get Educators and citizens— together— will have to make crucial 
judgments. Is writing a skill valued by today's society^ Is the well- 
writtep, elegantly drafted letter to compete with the snappy tele- 
phone message? Are th^ schools to devote larger'amtJlints of time 
and energy to a skill that does not rat^ highly in the adult world of 
• work and socialtnteraction? ^ 

The Wingspread panel on cornmunication believed tViat educa- 
tors should not set educational goals by themselves, that parents and 
the cituenry at large must have a voice in determining how the 
schools should s|!)end their resourccfs— and this point was especially 
true with regard to writing. 
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If wrumg IS important to/ociety,thc schoolbcan dchvcrjhcskiMs 
fitobably. ihe best wa^ IP develop them is to require students to 
spencj less time on rules dnd mechanic^ anjd mori? on writing itself 
Hereth^educatorcomestoaforkinttieroad Teachers can lead stu- 
dents in the direction of writing ^or the pleasure of expression or 
wntmg to communicate information on such topics as "How to ^ 

^Reduce Litter m the Streets " Is one direction better than the other^? 
Members of the communication panel expressed the belief t^at 
stunts who write for pleasure ahd self-satisfaction learn to write 
with vigor and often beauLy,.£^ually important, they write more and 
more willingly. Students 'requir?^K^ s'ubmit samples of "transac- 
tional" or "here iSi how" writing to b^ judged by teachers for accu- 
racy, detail, or procedure usually end up hating the whole business ^ 
of filling a page with sentences. Probably both types of writing 
should be taught, but a first consideration is to help students feel 
comfortable with composing sentences and putting wprds in the 
right place. "A desire to write is a basic in communication," said the 
panel's chairman. "Parsing a sentence is not." * ^ 

A rethinking of the communications skills may lead to reshuffling 
their basK elenfients. Speaking and listenfng skills must be given a 
plage in the^basics not only foritheir own'utility but because they mSy 
also promote readingand writing Commuhication'is an activity that 
involvps .sending and receiving messages, using bounds, symbols, 
images, movements, written and spokerr words, pauses, ehiphasis, 
pitch,'and stress. How thesefoi^es-interact we know bui imperfectly 
There i6 little evidence that memorufng rules, defmitions, and parts 
. o? speech help the child communicate Such memorizingmay. in 
fact, block his will to do so. Actual experiences of readingf^riting, 

\ speaking, and listening, guided by responsible teachers, provide* 
the basjcs Fn communication: 



Mathematics 

* Those few individuals vvho would return to early phases of the 
school curriculum might find a revealing to choose mathematics for 
their backvvard journey. Depending on how far backthey wishtogo, 
they might arrive at a time when the arithmetic class was dorarnated 
by such questK^s as, How many firkins in five and three-fourths bar-*^ * 
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rcis? Hov\ ^Tiany puncheons would a farmer needlu transport 470 
gallons of water from well to barn? V\hat is the rule uf three? Qr they 
might encounter thv tini<^ when mental drilfimetic ("multiply 7.645 
by'^4,327") was a sign of high scholarship. Or those years when arith- { 
metic books were crammed wrth problems involving papei^haiCgmg, . 
djrth digging, railroa^mileage, and the spe*ed of.horsedrawn Car- 
nages. And in almost any yepr of generations past the 6bserver 
* vvould find the stude'nt's time and mmd oc cupied with meaningless, 
intMcate, and trme-consuming Comfjutation exercises mexpen- iL 
sive hand calcufator now perforYns in a split second. • 

"Don't be sifly. Of course we don't want to go b<\iM to calculating ^ 
firkms." back-to-basics advocates say. "\\ e want to go back to^. . 
But in which decade^durmg whic h gerferation.was the matherruitits 
currrculum TO exemplary as to w^irrant a backward journey ?*feueii a • 
! query gives point lu the answering questliyn used by many educators 
when, asked to return to the basics. ' VVherp IS back?" '\ 

There was complete agreemt^nt afWrngspread that yourig chil- 
dren must be taught Kow toadd, subtract, multiply, and divide, and 
this rrrasi be done Ijy giving them the underly ing principles of these 
processes insofar as y'tnjfig.minds can cc^mprehend them^ Did the 
schools of a generation or two ago teach these fundameritals pro- « 
cesses better ihcyi today 's schools? Probably not But'^h^t is rfbl the 

* point 4f any school' tod*jy does not*give enough emphasis and 
. enough time to these rudimentary mathematical processes, the error 

can be corrected* — and must— thrqugh school board policy, admin- 
jstrativ^e rules, and faculty action. However, total and ^ole emphasis 
, on these rudimentsnjf matherfiatics/ur theit more complex manifes- 
tations in the upper grades, does not serve the needs arid interests 
of today's children and tomorrow 's adults. The automatic cash regis- 

♦ *ters, the h^d calculator*), and the tomputer are here to prove it.* 
%,What iSfoam/^ ba^ic in the mathematics curricuIufTi of today, along 

w.ith the fundamental corjiputatiqnahskills, is the understanding 
needed to utilize and master.these number machines, 

feunng the opening sCSsic^Vis of the Wingspread conferente, one* 
.3 mathematics educator offered the^suggestion that a sound rh^the- 
matics curriculum can be con^ructed out of acfiv/Jjei that give ^e 
student a feel and sensitivity for quantity, magnitude^ and si^e — 
Urgeness and smallness— as expressed m the language pf mathe- 
matics Such capacdi/s are indispensable in these daysiw hen we de^l 
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bXe Fur'he Wmgsproad par„c.pan,s heard, a ma.hemancs 
C^rSum should .ncludo ac.wa.es to develop a studen, s sk hn. 
S'ng rough est.ma.es, m r.o.mg compar.sor.s and seemg relanon- 
ThS "ier^' -s su.h a useful word, sa.d or.e speaker, .ha, .. would be 
w^^. spendmg a cor.s.derabl. amour., of school ,.me ,o r.ake sure 
,ha, every s,uden, unders,ands .,s ifnplica,ion 

All this does noj downgrade ,he tmpor,ancti of skills of connputa- 

,io. Mer^be ot ,he Wmgspread r.a,hema<ics P-^',--,^'-^ ° 
he thTnkihg of ,hfe na,.on's ,eachers and supervisors D ma,h wh?.l 

.hey wholehear,edly included compu,a,on ir^^';^}-^^; ; ^''s 

, em ..cal skills. They.did no. put i. -rs. on 'he hs -m^o^^^^^^^^^ 
^here-in .he middle-as an essemiai componen. of today s.elemen 

larv'and secondary school curnculum.The panelagreed that stu- 
dent should gain achty with addition, suMracil^ mul.iplioation^ 
' d fi vuL ^S whole n Jmbers and decimals. They s ou d 1.^ able - 
■ compu.e wi.h simple frac.ions ar^d .o recognize^and deal wi.h per 

cents. " ' ,• « 

Cbmpu.a,.onalskills,as.hema.hpanelsawi.yepresen,as.ar.ing 

noin. fT.he better ma,hema,ics education ,oday's s,uden,s need. 
Kap nel ag oed: "I, will doci,izens no good ,o have , he ab.li,y, 

^ :jdrun5;Sfe oXlUL when ,o push wba, bu,- 

""".earnine ,q solve problems is the principal reason for learning 
..a,hem;,ics,'he ^an'el ma.n.ained-no. --boo prcb e- 
reauire a simple compU.a.ion. bu. problems inside and ou.side .ex. 
book .ha require analysing a si.ua.ion, using common sense and 
■ S apply nguial and Lror,-<Jeciding wha. f ac.s are needed, arriv- 
ing a.Te'n.a.ive conclusions, and subjec.ing 'hese cone us^ns .o 
• scfu.iny. such a' process calls firs, for .he mus.er.ng of reaso . 

^.,H ,hP oanel In solving problems, a person needs an aler.ness 
^ ,he easonabien ssof resSfs, abilay ,oes,ima,e and approximate, 
• ^e concepts of a three-dimensional world (stemming from geon.e- 
V, and k ,n measuring distarvce, weight, time, and ter^perature^ 
. The deveiopmeat of these r esour.es aod capacities is the^usiness of 
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Vlassrooms trying to develop basic mathemdtical skills in children 
and yOuth. 

The twenty-firbt ( onlury is .ilmus; here. It will be a century when 
verbal and written symbols will move over to make room for the vis- 
ual image, a cent.ury in v\ hich our ability to foresee and shape future 
events will be crucial, ^nd abov e all the day of the computer. There- 
fore It Is a matter of survi^^J to develop vvithin the student a set of 
|3asicjj^s and knowledge that our parents uiCjkl but faintly per- . 
cemr- reading, interpreting, and communRating through tables, 
charts, and graphs, using mathematics to prediU, above alljearning 
what the computer is and whcU it is not. what it can do and cannot do, 
and how to nrwke it a servant instead of a master. 

Science ' 

Wheh Herbert Spencer asked, a century ago. what knowledge is 
of most worth, he concluded thai it was knowledge of^science. In 
choosing scienceas thv basic, he may have been right or wrong. He 
• was definitely wrong, however, in his assumptfqn that scientific 

knowledge was available ir> reaVJ^-macle form and that its transmis-- 
sion from the pages of textbooks to the minds of students constituted 
the study of science Spencer missed the point about the educative 
value of science— a search for answers To a distressing extent. Spen- 
cer's error still permeates much of science instruction today. 

Science panel members recogni/ed that America's schools are 
still acJcJicted, for the most part, to the flawed view that science is ^ 
collection of facts and descriptive detail to be memorized by thestu- 
dent This notion has to be rejected if the essential value of science 
education IS to -be realized. \ 

Like Spencer, many science educators today hold that science is 
f^e basic Their reasons, brought up to date, stem from a conviction 
that ihe survjv ai of mankind on this globe depends on answers that 
can be derived primarily from study of the sciences. Pollution, over- 
population, food and energy shortages, the*machine (civilian and " 
military) threaten global disaster— a disaster that can beaverted only 
if we make correct decisior^s about our present 5nd future. 

Such decisions, science educators agree, are best when based on 
information and predufions derived from a study of the world and ' 
theories about how it operates 

When the science panOl began its deliberations at Wingspread, 
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most of itb memberb held ihebe v lewb. or at IcaM did not'disagrec s^ith 
them. At ihctamt? lime, they knew lhat other groups, in other rooms, 
also regarded their sub\i\ tv *mt( discipJmeb ta be ba$«c as scier\ce 
for the education of the individual. ^ 

Very properly, the Science panel did not seek first placefor sci- 
ence »n thecurriculum— a commendable attitude not always shown 
by other panels for (hetr subject matter 

The panel stressed the importance of snence in the development 
of a thinking individual, saying that althouglf science is only one'of 
many way> to describe and le<irn about our worlds— both seen and 
unseen— Its usefulness irt developing'fhmkfng individuals can hardly 
be surpassed. Perha'ps the study pf science requires the absorption of 
encyclopedic facts, bjjt it also requires and develops an inquisitive 
mmd interacting with the world around it The science student 
searches for knowledge, y es— but he alsp^sets out ort a quest for pre- 
dictions as to what can^nd might happen if the forces and building 
blocks cjf the universe were to be manipulated. 

In the schools, science activity might well parallel the activity of 
th(; st:ientists, the panel agreed. The scientific enterprise is ongoing, 
endless, and open-ended. Its starting point is a questioning attitude 
Questions and more questions, and the zeal and ability to ask them, 
•are* characteristics of the scientific workshop, and should be the 
characteristics of the science cLissroprri, And along with the ques- 
tioning come the gathering of eviderice— its exploration, observa- 
tion, weighing, measiving, calculation, and estimation The process 
of science then turns to the elimination of unneeded evidence and 
the selection of what seems promising, for the scientist always has an 
Idea (sometimes clear, sometimes haz\) of what he wants or shpuld 
like to see happen In other words, he espouses a theory— and the 
pa'yoff of scientific activity lies in the continual testing of th^js^p 
against evidence ' < ' r- . ' 

Even this brief description suggests the activism of science. "Sci- 
ence deals m<imly with verbs," said the panel. Its chairman went op 
lo explain, "Science js concerned with behaviors, with actions and 
reactions— tcrms'applying both tothe scientific worker andstudent, 
as well as to the m<it>er and nonmatter with which the individuals 
work/' What is basic tn science teaching and learning cannot be 
placed between the covers of a book or on audTovistJ^I equipment 
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■The basics are the..iiylls, attnudes.' and understsandin^s ihal can be 
developed in students ' \ ' 

Depending upon the student\a^, said the panel, basic ^c^ence ^ 
'education should: 

1 Devdop within a student abilities to inquire, to ask many 
questions about what they see, hear ^ and read 

2 Help students to choose questions for which they plan to 
gcfther* data and from which they hope to ^iraw conclusions^ ^ 

3r Provide students with the skills necessary to get sufficiently 
.quantitative data to answer their initial questions.* 

4. Help students^undcrsttindthe major "laws of nature" and their 
theoretical applications 

5. Lead students to an understanding that scientific theory is 
man-made and is subjec,t to change, arid that.the "facts",abput the-' 
universe, as we think we kriow them, may have to be revised. 

6 Help^tudents develop sensitivity tfc the benefits and dangers * 
of the applications of Science, appiitations that can bring benefits or 
disaster .'^ ^. \ ^ 

The panel further proposed that good science instruction should ' 
help students gam a feeling of confidence and competence, and the 
,allilud(^ that a[ least some problqgns, if not all, are capable of solu- . 
tion, ^ ^ " - 

As to "fringe benefits," science in the schools should develbp^ 
Within students a willingness to extend their personal experience by 
wide'readi'ng and contacts with people and nature, and d^villipgness 
to communicate their interest in the world around them by writing, ^ 
talking, and listenmg. 

. Finally, it was the p^^nel's position that science education should 
. exf3ose students to possibilities of a lifetime scientific pursuit— ^ 
whether as a profes^(5naI career or as an mterest for adult life.* 
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. ToWard the FunJamentals in Student Development 

The VVingspread panel assigned lo consider "other basics" did not 
feel U vyas^ven the remnants of the curriculum pn the contrary, 
here wa\ a si of basics thai included the most valued goals of Society, 
the great ideas of treco-Roman civilizationT^he moral teachings of 
' the Judeo-Christian culture, and the mosj^prestigious entries in the 
great philosophical treatises and practical manuals on education ' 
"We're sorry we had only ^ few hour^ to do what the Cardinal 
. Principles commission of 1918 took weeks and months to do But we 
• may have reached about the sarrie results," said the panel chai^ian. 
He^ then prei^ented n set of basics agreed upon as indispensable by his 

panel: -i • . * J'^ 

. --^.Health AsoundmmdinasoundJbody was an ancient goal in the- 

education oi youth, Who^today would iJispute the wisdom tK^'^ 
healjh— ph/sical, mental., and emotional— is a basic in educatiOfi?' 
Health mstVuction and the incukation of health habi/s have been 
. traditional in American schools In recent decades schools have,^ 
* added safety, nutrition education, and physical fitness A'sick chH^- 
. cannot learn, npr can a hungry one or an angry one. All aspects bf 
body, rnipd, and emotion are bgs^c to -effective learning. ' 

Tfre liealth education and physical fitness curricula '^ate' new 
challenges year after year We have to cope with the sedentary habits 
of children plugged into televiston, the menace of drugs, cigarettes, 
and alcoholism, and the or^slaught of new chemicals in our food and 
dr ink Health mstruction^js alLbuUjndermined by test -foods, poor 
ealing habits caused by eithe^ ^erty or affiuence, the erosion of* 
open spaces, the poisoning of our air. water, and-lanc^by the 
waste and wastefulness of technology. 

Health e<juca/ors carry on a fundamental phase of,schooling 
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When the people take tcrexamming the range of thecurriculum and 
^sublish priorities, health edutAtiorl ma\ well come out near the 
top' or ^t the top. a;> v\as the c asv in 1918 wh(^n a national cd'mmissron. 
set brth the Seven Cardinal Principles of Education 

Soc;a/ and c/vic re.sponMb//(tv They used to call it "civic educa- 
tiori,"' and its ingredrents consisted mainly of descriptions oi gov ero-, 
ment and its functions Later t^^ev called/ it "social studies," and 
under this label wer^rouped guvernmem. gc^ography . histd'ry . and 
some economics— prov iding a^body i^iit to 'bamemorized by the ^ 
student , ' \ ^ 

History, geography, civks. and Hicb latter-day subjects as prob- 
lems of democracy are useful resources for American children and 
youth. The distressing fact is that memorization of d jt(?s, definitions, 
a^d t6xtbook descriptions ut how our society functions contributes 
little to becoming a ckizen with spcia) and civic responsibility 
The basics fpr today s citi/>nship education arc 
r A familiarity with the real and the actual, knowing how the 
political tfnd governmentaF machirrery works on local, state, and 
national and in^eiinalional levels . ' . 

2. Direct-contdi I and. if possir:>le, involv en^ient vyith powerMruc- 
tures and soaal forces that affeit our dally Jives Whether it's in the 
' post ofiice. the national credit bureaus, or the local board of alder- 
m'en, students should get as ilo^fc as possible *o t^e operations of 
agenc^ies atfect'ing their lives, in urd(* to understand the inner work- 
ings of such agencies *' , , 
. 3 The pbihty^ and the will to do something about the problems 
" that affect our lives, families, neighborhoods, and larger communi- 
ties. , « 

A reading^-listening-talking course in problems of/democracy 
may do some good. But experiences thxit involve researching, deci- 
sion makingi" and participating in both school and out-of-school ac- 
tions in citizenship will bring more lasting results-for social and civic 
responsibility. ^ ^ * ' ^ ' ' , 

Econc^vc capabfiity A job'is a prime ingredient in our hves;. 
preparati9ri (or a )ob has long been regarded as a major task of edu- 
cation in ihe U nited ^tate5. Through the y earsi Congress and the fed- 
eral government have made vocational education their ddrlmg. The 
land-grant colleges were set up (1862^ primarily to train farmers and 
mechanics, the Smith-Kughes (1918) and>ijbsequent federal voca- 
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lional acts have given our high schools modest resources to prepare 
a small percentage of our youth'/or the world of work. The current 
/'much-publicized "career education" emphasis of the U S Office of 
EduCatron maniiests,a.contmued interest in preparing youngsters for 
work. With federal aid. both elementary and secondary schoqjs have 
started or expanded programs seeking to equip youngsters with 
skills>a6its, and attitudes useful in the factbry, shop, stbre, and 
other places of work. 

|But a worker trained for a job in 1977 ma^ fine) both his job and 
ih^ machines on which he was trainet^ becoming obsolete Within a ^ 
few years. Ijidustrie^ are born and die. jobs change, t:ome and go: 
the specifications^^for trades and craftsmanship are continually being 
revised; and the tools and machines needed to prepare a youngster 
for sophisticated types of occupations are not available to the 
schools. 

While career education is a basic for our schools, how to conduct 
It is a complicated question. How jnuch of the responsibility for 
career education can and should the schools assume? Should.most 
vocational educatiQn be acquired in industry and business outside 
the school? Are guidance and vocatignal counseling th^ real busi- 
' ness of the schools when it comes to career education? Is the best vo- 
cational education a general education? . , 

These^re questions at the heart of vocational education, and it is 
' bestnot toleavethedecisionstoeducatorsalont^ Parents, commun- 
ity leaders, Jegrslators, and business, industry . and labor representa- 
1 tives-all must jOin in a search for answers. Althoggh sucTi joint de- 
liberations are needed for' every phase of the curnculum. they are 
crucial for vocational education 

Fostering creafivjfy When the Pjigrims loaded the May^/owerfor 
Its historic sailing, tbey carried on b&ard axes and hayforks, muskets 
and fowling pieces-we know of no palette or paint brushesor asin- 
gle fiddle. The separation of the arts from life,was Implanted on the 
n^w^horesand Puntan stress kept the artsout of the schools for gen- 
erations When creative efforts fir^ally managedto seep into thecur- 
riculum. they wef e kept apart from the "main" or academic subjects 
and frequently given the label of "frills " 

The Wingspread participants do not* bclievw^that the arts are 
either superfluous or pretentious The Wingspread panel included 
arts as one of thn^asics. saying they are not.expend.able even in the 
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face of budget stringencies This udw, incidentally, was even more 
strongly espoused at arjpther conference— by a group of prominent 
businessnrjen, scientists, artists, and educators headed by David 
Rockefeller, jr. The Rockefeller group report (May 22, 1977) declared 
that "the arts, properly tae^ht, are basic to indiv idual developnrjent, 
since they nrjore th^gn any other subject awaken all the senses— the 
learning pores." The Rockef^ler group went on tosay that the arts- 
music, painting, sculpture, drama, dance, poetry — are not only valu- 
able for thejr own sake bot frequently^help improve reading scores 
and reduce school vandalism 

L\e of leisure By coincidence, two stories printed on the front 
page of a major metropolitan newspaper on Ma^ 29, 1977, told a 
goochJeal about our use of leisure. The first item, headed/'To Many, 
Having FUn Means Taking d Ri^k," de^cribedhow AmerTcans find joy 
and excitement by foolhardy derring-do— climbing 100-story build- 
mgsand racing wildly in/Jinky little high-powered cars. The second, 
headed ".Decline in Reading x>f Classics in Public Scfiools Causes 
Concern," reported that reading of European and ATr>erican classics 
has declmed in the public schools. 

How one uses .his free time is a^ personal matter, unless«the 
lejsure-lime activity becomes a public nuisance or menace But edu- 
cators have believed from time immemorial that the school showld 
help the individual learn to use his leisure for activities whidh re- 



,avocational interests that call for more than neck-breaking jaunts. 

Humdnenes\ Can the schools (;lo it? Can they at least /le/p in the - 
great task of developing in individuals the art of being human? ^ome 
people despair of any real achievement by the schools, arguing.|hat 
It IS a task for the home, the church, and the community at large. 
Others, also despairing, add^that the weakened hpme qi today and 
the battered forces of religion are hardly equal to the challenge. 

^ A-Wingspread panel took the position that human^ss is'an indis- 
pensable goal for American education. Black rriembers of the groups^ 
asked the rational question, all^ others supported them: 

"V\hat is the u^ of conducting a publit school system if it does 
not te^ch students to treat the other fellow the way you like to be 
^ treated, even though he may differ in race, religion, national origin. 
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o-r social cUss? Of what value are the traditional three Rs if we doa t 
°each adents the basic iC-respect for humar. rights respect for m- 
dTvSual cor.sc,er.ce. respecUor th. qualities that make each person 
Hif(*>rpni from every other?" 

E^er syr^pathefic to such views, the public schools over the years 
have undertaken the development of ethical character, moraf and 
SDirituai values, hui^an relations, and imergroup education The ^ 
ads have differed^he^results haye been skTmpy, and the need for 
'hu^ n regions .educa^Tion remains 'as enormous as ever Here s . 
'rfher area that calls for the help anc) action of the people. Do par- 
ents taxpayers, an-d concerned citizens wish to support school pro^ 
• grams concerned with development of humaneness to thesameVr- 
?en. ihat they woul<^ suppctrt the development of academic and vo- , 

"•VTl"7e£oncep, There is much that educators and psychol- . 
ogists do not know about th? way learning takes P'^t^ But 'hey seem 
°o hive one clue to theniysteries of education: That ch, d learns best 
who has confidence in his ability and who has,a sense of self-esteem^ 
' Wheretheseconfeptsarelacking,aredamagedordestroyed,the ^ 

little in short, a positive selt-conciept 
Trng^h::!;;;;; process of learning, basic to achiev.ment^oth 

"^Vt^l^^cead'plrnopatts knew this, they di. not know of any 
forrf. Jcou^Ls that teach a positive view of the individual Such con- 
cepTs g^ow and develop in schools where teachers and adn.,n, tra- 
- ors espect youngsters and where each stu"dent is made to feel im- 
•po t ntTor lat Ls. Such concepts are nurtured by syj^patheuc^ 
supportive, and patient teachers, by wise counselors, and by gu. 
dan-ce workers who help each child recognize his potential. Con- - 
versely. self-esteem is shattered in schools where racist and sexisi 
preiudic-es operate overtly or covertly; where students are sorted. 
;fabKracked. and'assigned to preconceived roles that may do 
'damage to their latent'capacities. , , , , 

Sh 5elf-esfeem. is usually associated with the h-gh aspirations 
essential toachit^ement. In education it is_abasic m^redient too fre- 
quently overloolsed ^ 

I 




Evolving Policy on the Basic in Education . 

The American schools, like all human irlslHuliuns, suffer when ihey 
are the object of tocK^much lo-do and loo Imie wisdom. They then 
become the target of groups that believe they can provide the single 
light and the truth. 

The public schools have recently been affected by spurts of 
growth, bureaucracy, organization, systems, experts, appaf;atus, 
courl^ decisions, laws, programs, and action for its own sake — with 
too little attention to basic ideas for their goals and governance. 

Emergence of the back-to-basics movement is*evidence (hatedu- 
caljo^ IS m a crisis of policy. Educational policy, fashioned by a part- 
nership of professional and lay people, may set the schools on a pro- 
per course for at least-'the next decade or two. 

Especially nepdod is e^cational policy to guide: 

— a jedefinition of gOals for the schools, and ^ 

— a reexamination of the cur/iculum and the schools' programs 
for student social and personal development i ♦ 

Many expect such policy to come from "above"— 'in high-level 
pronouncements from governmeVit, foundations, national associa- 
tions, and the writers of books. But there are other sources of policy 
components. > ' . " 4^ /\ 

*A good place to start is the local school district — the placejvvhere 
the buck stops. 

The search for and the pyrsuit of the basic can get off to a practical 
start=around the school hoardlable; in the superintendent's^ofTke, 
among faculty, parents, and other concerned citizens. Policy should 
guide their actions Wise policy on goals, on curriculum, and on the 
school's role in preparing students for the future will go a ld>ng way in 
meeting both unjustified attacks and sincere criticism of theschools, 
Sound school board policy does not come intdbeing suddenly, it 
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does>not originate with hd!>tily>6Udfted ^tatexnents by the adrpknistra- 
Uon ^ board of'Gdueation under the gun— whether the gun is held 
by back-to-basics advocates or any other group— cannot fashior\* 
good policy, A calm climdie— in and out of the board of education 
Sphere — is essentiaffor thinking and reasoned discussion. Only then 
can ^h? board involve the public and listen carefully to al] points of 
view. The tactical guidelines below nrjay help local school officials 
assure sffch a clirrjate when scho6l critics become active, k 
—Don't Overreact or underreact to criticism or demands of basick 

advocatesi Don't panic and*don't remain blase', 
—Avoid sloganeering Although back-to-lhe-basics is itself a sl|- 
garv(and a powerful one), dort't respond w^lh, "We're moving 
forwarci to the basics!" or "We never left tHe basics, , , "Shout- 
ing matches do not promote the cause oi education, 
—Don't leave the task Of responding to the basics advocates to 
-^public relations "spokespersons" or tOfjspecialists in subject^ 
'^matter, such as reading or pnath. It is a ta&fe^for the board of edu^ 

cation and the administration. ' (/ 
—Don't assume an adversary position. Basics advocates are par- 
ents, taxpayers^ citizens, voters They Are not usually enemies 
of the schools. * , - ( ' 

—Avoid quick or partwl responses to the demands for^cljjange in 
the schools. It is a disservice to the children fo install, under 
pressure from special yiterest groups, such measures as drill, 
memorization, or subject matter that has-been judged junsuit- 
able for today's children by properly ^qualified S^encies. , 
—Listen to the basics advocates^ith sympathy. Invite them to ex- 
press their views at board meetings. They may have useful ideas 
and practical suggestions Include them in the policy develop- 
ment process. . ^ * ' 

Jn rethinking policy on goals and programs, local educators and 
the community should search for the middle ground between 1) 
those who insist thaVthe schools must reduce the variety, vagueness, 
and grandiosity of their aspirations and 2) those who hold the posi- 
tion that the schools are established for more than training m the 
three Rs because the fundamental skills merely lay .the foundation 
for realizing othe^sets of basics, ranging from health thtough posi» 
tlve self-concept. 

■ 
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The fundamentalists may be right in baying that the schools have 
taken un too many gpals, have promised too much, have raised the 
hopes of people too high Too many goals mean too many programs, 
of which only a few carl be properly ifnpleinented jn the relatively 
brief hours that children spend in school V^'ingspread participants 
heard that betw efen 1964 and 1977 1 he number of'high school courses 
and offerings has increased from 1,000 to 2.000. Many worthy areas of 
study were^dded— from courses on drug abujjc tu environmental 
(?ducation. This was in line with the tre*tid ».alhnu; upon the classrooiji 
to do something about each of society 's ills. It is a trend that shoura 
be subjected to review ' ^ 

As local school officials develop policy, three articles of convic- 
tion may help establish unity amongdiverse elements of the public , 
as well as serve as starting points for effectiv^e programsof education. 
But it would not be enough for a board of edijcation merely to in- 
corporate the following articles into, its policyj manual. The board* 

.must lead community discus^xionsanJ ^ee that thepeople both know 
and join with thetr positions. i| 

* 1 The first husnirss uht/^e schools is tuvquiji^^lUlnldren w//h the 
skills, toifis, d/u/ dttitudvs f^jaf will /ay the basis^for le^irning now and 
m the future This ^n\tns gis^ing highest pnuriiy tu developing skills 
in reading, \^ritmg, speaking, listening, anJ so|v//)g numerical prob- 
lems * , ' * , \ 

Board policy can see to it that initial clai.rris^n the community's . 
resources are made for the re\^i^*^^♦fr^^of thes^ pi^|Orities. School dol- 
lars, school talent, sc hool time, and wfiateve^prO^ram innovations 
are required imu^r be concentrated on these top-rtfhkin| goafs. 
That's what the schools are for No stuclent should be^by-passed cfr 
left out of the^chgols' effort-s to teach the fundamental skills. B9ard 
policy mus< assure tha^ sc hooling for basicJiteracy will reach all stu- 
dents, in aU neighborhoods, and from all'horrtes. 

"Training for lijeracv is the down payment, the earr?est money 

Jhe schools must lay out to get the community*^ support for th^ 
other, and equally important, goals and programs/' said one Wmg-, 
spread participant . - * 

. *2, Children need more than literacy The ichoo/s needjo gt\/e 
<hcm opportunity to develop their capacities for thinking, wor/cmg, 
Creating, and gaming satisfaction out of life, each m his or her own 
wjy ^ 



Here is where board policy becomes more cofKerned wuh the 
individuaHhari wUh subject matter The child becomes the center 
and the focus*of the odutatiorial resources of the district And 
whether the child is avera«e. «ifted, or lYandicappCd. board policy 
underwrites the community's intention to servo the child Such pol- 
icy does not look backwacd, it looks at the child and his future 

3 The i>chools cannot take on tht^ burden of sohm^ all of society's 
problems, they cannot spend their resoiffies on challenges that 
more properly belong to the home, fnnif/v. vvorkp/a( e. the church or 
^i^nagogue. government, and othvrXigennes and institutions But the 

schools can and wj// em ourage c omnlunity participation m the edu- 
cation of the young ' , . 

.Board policy s^fould tell the community about the School's limita- 
tions as wella^ capacities, and through its policies the board can 
discouragelittitudes among faculty and administration that result m 
the addition ot educational programs too ambitious for the school 
district alone to assume 

Some local school boards are reluctant policy makers, especially 
when It comes t6 goals'and curriOiilum. State officials are not so re- 
luctant. During this decade state agencies have leapH forward as 
pShcy makers, establishing minimum competency standards anc(^ 
proficiency testing for promotion and hijjh school graduation 

^ The speed with which state legislatures arvd state departments 
have mandatc^i measures for the public schools v^i a concern of 
Vyingspread participants, prompting questions and eliciting cau- 
tions. Here's a sample. 



• States shoi^d avoid a bandwagon approach to minimum com- 
petency laws and mandates. There are no ready-made models, 
for minimum competency legislation: There are,* Fiowever, 
such complex questions as, Who is to determine what the 
^ , , minirfium sJ^ills ar,e to bq? Will;he minimum skills demanded 
by law be the same ones a fast-changing society will require or 
will value for a reasonable length of time?^^ 
•-The difficulties imposed onjocal school boards by minimum 
corrjpetency legislation should not be underestimated Hence 
state authorities should work inlclose cooperation with local 
* school officials when considering such laws or rulir)gs The 



views of the visible and audible lobbying groups should be 
balanced with the views of the silent majority, which may. in 
in the mam, seriously question the minimum competency 
nriovement. ■ 

• Statewide policy should recognizethat mmimum-athievement 
go'als will not satisfy the aspirat^oris>D^ most Americans.^olicies - 
should provide for me'ans to'encourageschools to beyond 
fhe nriinimums. ' # 

• Stiitewide policy should recognise that some students will fall 
short of minimum coimpetency. local schools vvill needgqide- 
Unes from the states on what to do about these students 

• State educaticm policy makers should be aware that compe- 
tency>bound feducatipn, with its reliance on tests, could triv- 
ialize the curriculum Tests ace useful instruments, they can 
also be damaging. State laws and rulings sHmild incor^rate 
restraints and standards in testing for competency. 

• Remedial courses in basics may bea necessary adjunct of minir 
nnum competency provisions. But there is a risk that the 
schools will devote too rhany of their resource^^to remedia- 

* lion Legislatures should keep in mind, that adequate state 
support for education reduces theneed for remedial courses. 

• Social promotion has weaknesses. Still, it is,deeply ingrained in 
the American systerri of education ChangesMn promoting,stu-* 
dents froffi grade to grade should be made slowly and always 
with sensitivity to local practices and par<5ntai wisJ\es. 

• The high school is one of the most respected of educational . 
institutions, and standards for gradu^iipnha^e developed o\4iL..^ 

A many generations. Pjeople from all walks of life should liave a^ 
sa^y under what conditions^ diploma istobegranted or denied 
to ar) American youth State laws and rylings should guarantee* 
the people's n^ht to set standards for high school graduation. 

Policy discussions on the fciasic> ip education invariably come to 
t^e fact'thai for a number^iiLvje4rs the scores of students taking the' 
S<^hol5stic Aptitude TeirtlSAT) f^r admission to college have de- 
dined. On the recopd, thi^fedine is obvious and real. U started m 
1967 and has corVl7nued until' 1976, the last year for which'data are 
^availabje The scores sh^ that botb*lnales and females have been 
Hoing less well, year by year, in tests measuring verba! and mame- 



matical achievement. The n^ws m^dia have given this wide publicity 
■ Critics of the schools cite the downward siide as proof that much i5 
seriously wrong with American 6'ducation, that there is a decline m 
learning, and that there must be a return lo basics. 

The Wingspread conference spent many hours '^.s topic 
Specialists from the College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB) and 
■jesting agencies brough't many faCts and led the conference in an 
- explosion pf the reasonsfor thC.rend. No final reply wa^ available 
at the tfme of the .conference, because the question was Onderstudy 
by a national panel appointed by the CEEB and a report was to be; 
. come available late in 1977. Possibly, no con^pletely satisfactory ex- 
. donation will ever be found for the downwardslide in SAT scores. 
Theories abound, and they ai^ usually stated as questions: Have the 
. SAT tests changed? Have th^ Students changed? Has teaching 
changed? Are fewer bright. students taking the tests? Are more^u- 
dents withjpw scholastic competence^aking the test? Or, as some 
educators suggest seriously. Is the-decline in part determined by the 
major upheavals in society-war, the civil rights movement, and 
the youth revolt against the Establishment? % 

Test scores, like the role of tests themselves, can be overstressed. 
' ( The^Wingspread conference urged that professional and lay groups 
continue to study carefully not so much the t/end in scores as the. , 
trend in real learning now going on in the schools and m 'ns'.tu "ons 
outside^the schools. Learning, said one Wingspread panel, .{defined 
by' what society currently considers important, may not be ade- 
quat»ly meastited by SAT test?? . , ! \ 

■ Scholastic aptitude testes for colllge-bound students may, 
at times, give a fair indication of what the schoolsare doing, but they 
do not necessarily mdicate what the schools should be doing. That is 
a.,ob4or-the makers of educational policy. And educational policy is 
tocHrpportant to bereft to test makers and test givers. It is also too 
important to^be left solely to professionals and experts, or solely to 
lawmakers and political leaders, or to pleaders of special. interests 
, and promoters of special causes. , , „- 

No single grou^, with a single point of view or a single clue, can 
f provide tite answers to the problems faced m American education 

today. ' • ' ' \ u - L 

No single solution, no single remedy, will worK. 
^he Wingspread participants stressed^thatthe problem of getting 
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at the basics in education belongs as much to the public as to the 
schools, as much to the local board of education as,to the states and 
federal government, and as much to the classroom practitioner a^to 
the academic and professional association. The Wingspread con- 
ference confirmed the importance of the problem and called for ac- 
tion on many fronts. 
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Harvard University 
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^Department * 

Southern Connecticut State College 

New Haven, Connecticut 

lames V. DeRose 
Head 

Science 'Department 
Mar pie Newtown Scl^ool? 
Newtown Square, Pennsylvania 

Norman R. Dixon 
Professor of Educai'ion aiSd 

Director of National 

Testing Conferences . 
University of Pittsburglf 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Rodney A, DLnham 
Administrative Assistant 
National Commission on Youth 
Institute for Development of. 

Educatftnal Activities, Inc, 
Melbourne, Florida* 
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National Council of Teachers ot 
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Stanley Elanfi 
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Vice President 

International Readmg Asb'ociation 
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Buffalo. New York 
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National Council of Teachers 

of English 
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Director' ^ 
Natiogal Assessment of Educational 

Progress ' ; • • * 

Educate Commission of the States 
Denver, Colorado 
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Director ' 

Institute for Curriculum 
Development 

in Science and Mathematics* 
Boston University 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Carole Hagarty 
Teacher 

Racine Unified School District 
Racine, Wisconsin 

Wilda^S. Hamerman ^ 
Former State Representative to 

Connecticut General Assembly 
Oange. Connecticut 
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Harold Hodgkihson 
Former Director 

National Institute of Education* * 
United States Department of Health, 

Educatior\. and Welfare . 
Washington. D C 

Wayne jennings 
Principal . j 

S{ Paul Open School 
St PauL'Minnesota 

Henry Kepner 

Instructional Affairs Committee 
National Council of Teachers of^ 

Mathematics '\ 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
Milwaukee. Wisconsin 

Samuel A McGandless 
-Director 

Western Regional Office 

College Entrance Exarninati6n"Board 

Palo Alto, California 

Larry L McKmney 
Science Specialist 

Council of State Science Supervisors 
State Department of Education 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Rob(?ri C. M6acharf^ 
Professor of Mathematics 
Eckerd College 
St. Petersburg, Florida 

joan Meskm 
Research Assistant 
The Spencer Foundation 
. Chicago, Illinois 

Deane Meyers 
Member, Instructional and 
Professional 

Development Committee and 

Resolutions Committee 
National Education Association 
Kindergarten Teacher 
Car6eld School 
Ottawa. Kansas 



Don L. Park* 

District Five Represenfatwe 
Phi Delta Kappa 
Associate Director 
Alumni and Development 
Ball State University 
Muncie, (^lana 

The Honorable Richard Pierce 
Senator 

Maine Legislature 
Augusta. Main^ 

Christian C. Pipho 

Associate Director 

Education ComfnisstOn of the Slates 

Denver, Colorado 

WiHiam K, Poston 

Vice President 

Phi Delta Kappa 

Superintendent 

Flowing Wells Pub^lic Schools 

Tucson, Arizorw ^ 

If 

James E. Savage, k 
Department o^' Psychology 
Howard University 
Washington. D^ C 

^Stanley Schainker 
Superintendent of Schools 
Bethlehem Area Public Schools 
Bethlehem. Pennsylvania 

Thomas G. Sticht 
Associate Director for Basic Skills 
National Institute of Education 
Washington, D, C 

Ralph W. Tyler 
. Director of the Chicago t^rogram 
Center for the Study of Democratic 

Institutions/ * 
Chicago, Illinois ^ 



Fletcher C Wai^ 
Professor of Education 
Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University ^ 
Cambridge, Massachusetts ' 

Charles L Willis 
Program Officer • 
Institute for Development of 
Educational Activities, Inc 
Dayton. Ohio ^ 
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Mary Ellen james , 
Adrmnistfatitre Assistant 
. Center for*the Study of DemocratJC 
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Sharon Johnson 
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'\ secondary school) 
Racine. Wisconsin 
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Assist^t Headmaster 
The Praine School 
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Henry Halsted 
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